JOAN    OF    ARC
only obtain peace from the Duke of Burgundy at the
point of a lance."
It is almost impossible to deny that she was right in
her general conception. Apart from her inspiration she
was an ordinary girl of the people, in a better position
than the courtiers to know how several millions of people
of the sort amongst which she was bred would react to
the news of the Dauphin's coronation. Moreover, she
had passed only two months before across the very land
that lay between the Loire and Rheims and had observed
something of its state. Whether it would not have been
wiser to have gone straight to Paris is another matter:
the Dukes of Burgundy and Bedford were at odds, the
Regent had been so shaken by the defeat at Orleans
that he had withdrawn his main army from the capital
for fear of having it cooped up there in case the Dauphin
advanced, the population of the city was half-prepared
to welcome back their Armagnac sovereign on what
terms they could. The opportunity was allowed to slip,
and whether the gains resulting from putting the corona-
tion first were sufficient compensation must always puzzle
Joan's historians.
It is probable, however, that even had she been in
favour of taking Paris first she would not have had her
way immediately. The business of preparing an operation
on such a scale was too vast, councils too divided, faith
in her at court far from what it was amongst the common
people. Nevertheless her policy of action prevailed so
far that it was decided to clear the English out of their
strongholds on the Loire.1 With temperamental im-
1 It is quite probable that two famous theologians, Jean Gerson, ex-
Chancellor of the University of Paris, and Jacques Gelu, Archbishop of
Enibrua, who both wrote long papers in Joan's favour to the king, had
a good deal to do with mafring up his mind. The arguments are too long
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